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Berore proceeding to the general subject of the 
history of the Abbey and afi account of the monu- 
ments it contains, we may remark, with reference 
to the subject of the preceding engraving, that the 
Gothic, or pointed, style of architecture attained a 
very high degree of perfection in England during the 
fifteenth century. Of this there remain three exquisite 
specimens—St. George’s Chapel, Windsor (see ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ No. 80); King’s College.Chapel, Caw- 
bridge; and Henry. VII.’s Chapel, Westminster. It 
may be asked, could the age which produced such truly 
admifable works of att be so generally deficient in all 
that characteri#és mati as a rational creature, and even 
in a general diffusion of the enjoyments of life? Without 
entering at all upon either a history of architecture, or 
a discussion of the merits of the different styles which 
have prevailed in different times, we may simply remind 
our readers that the architecture (as well as the learning 
and religion), not only of England, but of Europe, 
was then in the hantls of a great corporation, which, in 
spite of all that is chargeable upon it, must have con- 
tained much both of intellectual vigour and refined 
taste. 

The general impression produced on entering Henry 
VII.’s Chapel has already been described. It is difficult 
to go into detail, and convey in words a distinct idea 
of the architeetural beauties of this certainly rarely 
equalled and never surpassed specimen of art. In 
the interior, the eye traces the octagonal buttresses 
upwards to the vaulting, where the elegantly-pierced 
flying buttresses, the pendatits of solid stone, which 
appeat suspetided in air, the meshes of the tracery, 
curved ahd ititerseeted as if the artist had moulded his 
sulid matetials into the yielding facility of lace-work, 
gracefil even when most grotesque, the niches, with 
their carvetl catiopies, the dragon, the greyhound, the 
ruse; the fleur-de-lis, sctilptured around—* the blaze 
of rich deevration,’-——all combine to attract attention 
to the different parts, and each excites admiration; 
while the vast height of the roof creates unfeignéd 
wonder at the profound professional skill which thus 
counteracted the power of gravity, and after conceiving 
the bold design, so fully triumphed in its execution. 
The forms and tracery of the windows, the massive 
oakéh gates, and the tesselated floor, add to the combi- 
nation of itpfessive circumstances; nor is the im- 
pression, when rightly felt, without its moral value 
and beneficial result. 

Thete is an obscurity about the identity of the archi- 
tect of this ehapel. it is extremely probable that he 


was an ecclesiastic; and it has been suggested that it 
is not tinlikely to have been William Bolton, the Prior 
of St. Bartholomew's, whom Stowe calls “a great 
builder,” and who is expressly termed, in the will of the 


royal funder, “the master of the works.” Let him 
be who hé may; he was untluubtedly a master of his 
“ craft,” and has left us a valuable monument of his 
getiius. 

Westinitister Abbey was endowed with many privi- 
leges in aticietit times. While Laurence was Abbot in 
1136, in the reign of Henty I1., he applied to Pope 
Alexander III, to be allowed to tise the mitre, ring, 
and gloves, the distiiiguishiig marks of episcopal 
dignity. Laurefice died before the papal consent 
was foriially aniotitieed, bit his suecessor Walter 
enjoyed the first-fruits of the ambitious request. This 
privilege Gonferréd a higher impoftance afterwards, 
for mitred abbots cate to sit ii parliament, as well as 
bishops, and to éijoy every honour to which bishops, 
as lords of patliaiient, were entitled. The last abbot 
who sat itt parliameiit Was Jolin Faekenham, whe was 
the only ecelesiastic of his rank who appeared in the 
first parliament of Queen Elizabeth, in 1558, and he 
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the most famous of the abbots was John Islip, 
must have been a man of considerable ability and ene,, 
getic power. To him has been erroneously, ascribe) 
the patronage and first introduction of printing, whic) 
was introduced before his elevation to the abbacy ; by; 
it was during his time that Henry VII.’s Chapel wa 
erected, and under his superintendence it was carrigj 
on: Henry, only nine days before he died, having pai 
into his hands 5000/, in “ ready money before th 
honde,” for the purpose of completing it. 
In the year 1303, the king’s treasury, “ 
somewhere within the abbey,” was robbed to the ainoun; 
of 100,000/., which had been laid wp for the service of 
the Scottish wars. The abbot and forty-eight of th, 
monks were in consequence committed tu the Tower. 
and, notwithstanding their protestations of innocence, 
and request to be tried, twelve of them wef kept tyo 
years in prison, the depositions against thet being 
such as caused great suspicion of theit having bee, 
concerned in the robbery. At length, on Lady-day, 
1305, the king, who had come to Westminster to re. 
turn thanks for his triumph over the Scots, gave orders 
for their discharge ; yet Walsingham quaintly remarks, 
that “the persons so directed to discharge them de. 
tained them eight days longer out of pure malice.” 
On the 20th of March, 1413, Henry IV., who had 
been some time afflicted with a sort of apoplexy, was 
seized with his last fit whilst worshipping at the shrine 
of St. Edward in the abbey church, At this pericd he 
was preparing for a voyage to the Holy Land, having 
recently assumed the cross in consequence of a prediction 
that he “should die at Jerusalem,” which had been 
made to him in the early part of his life. Whilst still 
senseless, he was carried into the abbot’s house, and on 
recovering his speech, and seeing himsélf in a strange 
place, he asked where he was, and was answered, “ In 
the Jerusalem Chamber.” The prophecy immediately 
recurred to his memory, and, finding his death approach- 
ing, he sent for the Prince of Wales, Falstaff’s once 
boon companion, and after giving him some excellent 
advice in respect of his future governinetit, he re- 
commended himself to the protection of Heaven, and 
expired in a few moments. 
After the decease of Edward IV.,; the Lorss Rivers 
and Grey, with others of the Queén’s kindfetl, were 
arrested at Stony Stratford and Northampton, by com- 
mand of the Duke of Gloticester, aftefwards Richard 
III., as they were conveying the yoting king from 
Ludlow to London. This act being coimmiiticated to 
the Queen, who justly suspected the ititentions of the 
Duke, she immediately quittéd the palace at Westininster, 
and took sanctuary in the abbey, together with her 
yotingest son the Duke of York, atid the five princesses 
her daughtets. At a subsequent period, when Richard 
was seated on the throne, he prevailed on the Queen to 
quit the sanctuary with her daughters, a measure she lived 
bitterly to regret, fot Heiity VIL. afterwards deprived 
her of all her lands, and the latter portion of her life 
was spent in mournful seclusion at Bermondsey Abbey. 
Prior to the dissolution of the monasteries, Henry 
VIII. had resulved to cotivett some of them into epis- 
copal sees, to be endowed with a portion of the lands 
or revenues which that dissolution would plate at his 
disposal. Of the projected sees, Westminster Was to 
be one; and on the 17th of Decetiber, 1540, the abbey- 
church was, by letters-patent, constituted a cathedral, 
with a bishop; 4 déan, twelve prebéndaries, and other 
infério® officers, néw bishop was Thomas Thitleby, 
then dean of the Chapel-féyal. On the 16th of 
January, 1539-40, a surrender of the whole establish- 
ment, for the purpose of carfying this projeét itite effect, 
was made by Abbot Benso and twenty-feut of ihe 
monks, The atiiual fevenue is statéd to have been 
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ound of beef was regulated at one halfpenny, and that 
of veal and mutton at three farthings. Benson, for 
his ready compliance with Henry’s wishes, was ap- 
ointed dean of the new cathedral; certain monks be- 
came prebendaries, minor canons, and students in the 
university; the others were dismissed with pensions, 
decreasing from ten pounds down to five marks. The 
abbatial mansion was converted into a palace for the 
bishop, whose annual revenue is variously stated from 
six hundred to eight hundred pounds, The diocese in- 
cluded the whole county of Middlesex, with the excep- 
tion of Fulham, the rural residence of the bishops of 
London, The endowment of the dean and chapter was 
not completed til! the 5th of August, 1542, when lands 
in various parts of the kingdom were assigned, of the 
yearly value of 2598/.; out of which, however, the sum 
of 400. was to be paid, for the salaries of tive professors 
of divinity, law, physic, Hebrew, and Greek, in each of 
the universities. A further sum of 166/, 13s. 4d. was 
to support twenty students in the universities; and two 
masters, with forty grammar scholars, were to be main- 
tained in the school of Westminster. The new bishopric 
was, however, but of short duration ; for on the 29th of 
March, 1550, Bishop Thirleby was required to sur- 
render it to Edward VI., and it was soon afterwards 
united to that of London. Part of the possessions of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral (our readers will remember that 
this is the collegiate title of Westminster Abbey) were 
appropriated to the repairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
whence arose the proverb of “ robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” In the edict for suppressing the see of West- 
minster, no mention was made of the establishment of 
adean and prebendaries, and it became, consequently, 
a question whether they were to be continued. To re- 
move all doubt on this head, an act passed in parliament, 
declaring the church still to remain a cathedral, with 
the former establishment, but within the diocese of 
London, On the accession of Mary to the throne, the 
restoration of the monastery to its pristine condition 
was carried into effect. But on the 21st of May, 1560, 
the monks were again displaced, and the church again 
rendered collegiate by Elizabeth, on a hasis very similar 
to that established by Henry VIII. Since the reign 
of Elizabeth, if we exclude the general disorganization 
of similar institutions, in consequence of the internal 
disorders which commenced in the time of Charles I., 
ihe callegiate establishment of the abhey has undergone 
no material alteration, 

Dr. Ryves, the author of ‘ Mercurius Rusticus,’ and 
afterwards Dean of Windsor, has inserted in his work 
some particulars of wanton and even atrocious dilapi- 
dation, which it is te be hoped are exaggerated. He 
says that in 1648, in the month of July, some soldiers 
of the parliamentary army, quartered in the abbey- 
church, broke the rail about the altar, burnt it, pulled 
down the organ, pawned the pipes at several alehouses, 
ale, drank, and smoked tobacco round the communion 
table, and committed various beastly atrocities! Yet it 
is certain the abbey suffered considerably during the 
interregnum from the iconoclastic fury of the repub- 
licans. We know no better corrective of this base and 
brutal spirit than a familiar acquaintance with the his- 
tory, uses, and objects of works of art, Ignorance has 
no halting point between blind yet reyerent superstition, 
and dilapidatin fury. Enlighten the minds of the 
great masses of society, and by a reflex influence let 
their taste be improved ;—and while we shall not be- 
hold them kneeling down in abjeet veneration and 
humbling fear, neither shall we be pained by exhibitions 
of barbaric mutilation and coarse and senseless spolia- 
tion. The chapel of Henry VII. was of course exposed 
to similar disasters. Even in more settled and better 
times (if we except the examination and report of Sir 
Christopher Wren) there does not appear to have been 
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a great deal of thought bestowed upon it; for in 1803, 
Dean Vincent presented a memorial to the Lords of 
the Treasury, setting forth that the lapse of centuries 
had so decayed the stone as not only to present a ruinous 
exterior, but actually to endanger the safety of the edi- 
fice. Ultimately, the House of Commons voted various 
sums in different years for the restoration of the chapel, 
which was commenced in 1809, under the superintend- 
ence of the late James Wyatt, Esq., and completed in 
1822; the total amount of the grants for the purpose 
being upwards of 42,000/, The repairs have been en- 
tirely executed with Bath stone, and the building is now 
therefore likely to be preserved for many ages, 


In walking round the Abbey, and surveying the 
monuments and tombs, the spectator will be struck 
with the similarity which obtains in nearly all the 
ancient remains. The posture is recumbent, the figures 
are formal and stiff, and one tomb appears to be but 
a copy of the other, As we descend to later periods, 
we find the art improving,—the tombs and monuments 
assume the form of temples, or are arched with cano- 
pies,—the figures are more graceful and expressive, 
and emblematic and other ornaments are numerous. 
After the Reformation there is a retrograde movemeut ; 
but lower down again, after the Restoration, we come 
to the revival of statuary and sculpture, when men of 
genius began to feel it their interest to devote their 
lives to their profession, and to produce elaborate works 
of art. And this brings us to our own times, when the 
art of sculpture appears to be rising te rival the far- 
famed efforts of the Grecian school, and to imbue 
marble with expressive life. We shall attempt briefly 
to connect the different periods. 

Passing over the rude figures of abbots in the cloisters, 
coeval with the time of William of Normandy, we come 
to St. Edward’s Chapel, which is full of very ancient 
remains, The shrine, or tomb of King Edward, 
stands nearly in the middle of his Chapel. The original 
work, though greatly dilapidated, must be regarded as 
a curious vestige of antiquity ; but all the wooden super- 
structure is of a much later date, and in a different 
style of composition. Edward died on the 5th of 
January, 1065-6, and he was interred on the 12th of 
that month before the high altar, Among the miracles 
attributed to King Edward, even in his life-time, was 
that of curing the glandular oneings in the neck, since 
called the king’s evil; and, after his interment, many 
extraordinary cures were reputed to haye been wrought 
at his tomb in every description of disease and infirmity. 
Pope Alexander III. canonived him, enjoining, by his 
bull to the Abbot and Cenvent of Westminster, “ that 
the body ef the glorious king should be honoured here 
on earth, as he himself was glorified in heaven.” The 
shrine was erected by Hewry III., and the remains of 
the Confessor were translated to it with great pomp and 
splendour ; and Matthew of Westminster gravely tells 
us that two persons possessed of devils, who had come 
purposely, one from Ireland, the other from Winchester, 
were relieved. 

The anniversary of the translation was observed for 
three centuries with great solemnity and pomp, and 
many rich offerings were made by different monarchs at 
the altar which had been erected at the west end of the 
shrine, Yet the same Henry IIJ., who founded and 
enriched it, set the example of making free with its 
riches: for he at one time obtained leave of the abbot 
and monks to pawn the jewels of the shrine for neces- 
sities of the state ! 

In the same chapel, a huge, shapeless, rough coffin, 
composed of five large slabs of Purbeck marble, con- 
tains the body of Edward I., remarkable as having 





been opened in 1774, by a deputation from the Society 
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of Antiquaries, when the body was found in a state of 
complete preservation, having on two robes, one of gold 
and silver tissue, the other of crimson velvet ; a sceptre 
in each hand, a crown on his head, and many jewels, 
quite bright. He measured six feet two inches. It is 
to be regretted that, on this memorable occasion, no 


sketch was taken of the singular scene, 


[Aveusr 3] 


The style of workmanship and materials of the lofty 
and still magnificent tomb of Henry III. are similar tg 
those of St. Edward’s shrine. The statue of King 


Henry, which lies upon the tomb, is said, by Walpole, 
to have been the first that was ever cast in this king- 
dom, but he gives no authority for his assertion; and 
the performance has been justly criticised as ex. 
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jibiting a more studied expression of simple dignity 
than could well have resulted from a first attempt. It 
js not improbable, however, that Pietro Cavalini, who 
executed the tomb, might also have given the design, 
and superintended the casting of the figure, in which 
latter case the presumed contradiction would be 
adequately explained. Both the statue and the brass 
table beneath it are richly gilt, but the thick coat of 
indurated dust conceals the gilding. The king is 
arrayed in a long mantle, reaching to the feet. ‘There 
js a fine simplicity in the folds of the drapery. Cavalini 
js supposed to have accompanied Abbot Ware to Eng- 
jand, on his return from either his first or second visit 
to Rome. 

Tne beautiful monument of Queen Eleanor, whose 
conjugal virtues tradition has so pleasingly recorded, is 
constructed with grey Petworth marble, covered with a 
table of gilt copper, on which is the recumbent statue 
of the queen, It is a very admirable performance ; the 
peculiar sweetness and beauty imparted to the counte- 
nance cannot easily be excelled. 

“The screen,” says the writer in ‘Neale’s West- 
minster,’ “* which extends across this chapel on the 
west, is one of the most remarkable specimens of 
ancient art that now remains; and although wofully 
dilapidated, it is still exceedingly interesting and 
curious. The damage it has sustained appears to have 
arisen far more from wanton devastation than from the 
wear of ages. It must excite some surprise, indeed, 
that the sculptures of the screen escaped during the 
Commonwealth. 

“This elaborate performance is constructed in the 
pointed style of architecture; and, independently of its 
highly-enriched niches and architraves, it possesses a 
sculptured frieze on which the principal events, both 
real and imaginary, of Edward the Confessor’s life, 
are represented in alto-relievos. These are displayed in 
fourteen compartments, separated from each other by 
an equal number of irregularly-shaped quatrefoils. 
The designs for these singular sculptures have been 
chiefly deduced from Ailred’s account of the Life and 
Miracles of King Edward, which was written in the 
time of Henry III., and presented to that monarch by 
Abbot Laurence on the very day (anno 1163) when, in 
honour of his recent canonization, the Confessor’s 
remains were removed into a new shrine. All the 
sculptures are highly relieved, from the frieze having 
been hollowed out into a deep concave behind them. 
The general height of the principal figures is about 
one foot. -The surmounting cornice has been very 
richly decorated with a running pattern of perforated 
foliage (now greatly broken), representing strawberry- 
leaves. The design of the lower part of the screen is 
extremely elegant, and the variety of delicate lace-work 
tracery which it exhibits can hardly be paralleled.” 

The few writers who have attempted to determine the 
age of this screen have assigned it to periods extremely 
remote from each other. It is probably of the four- 
teenth century. 

“Over the arched recess occupied by the tomb of 
Henry V. is a large and elegant chantry. This is 
entered by two staircases within octagonal towers, orna- 
mented with-statues and pierced tracery. On a wooden 
bar that extends between the entrance-towers is the 
casque or helmet which Henry wore at the battle of 
Agincourt, and fastened against the large columns at 
the sides are his shield and war-saddle. Several models 
of buildings and monuments are preserved here ; among 
them is that designed by Sir Christopher Wren for 
erecting a lofty spire on the central tower of this 
church*,” ; 

The statues of the early part of the first period of 
English sculpture are mostly, if not all, composed 

* Britton 
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of coarse and perishable stone, ‘and are consequentl, 
many of them decayed and defaced. The stiff uni- 
formity which pervades them all—knights in armour 
and ladies in bodice—presents nothing on which 
particularly ‘to dwell. The second period indicates 
improvement; for though the slavish custom still 
prevailed of placing the figures on their backs,—a 
posture at once rigid and ungraceful,—yet as a 
better light dawned upon the artists, they struggled 
with their difficulties, and a perceptible difference is 
discernible in the repose of the countenances, the folds 
of the drapery, and the surrounding ornaments. It is 
to the latter part of this period that the superb monu- 
ment of Henry VII. belongs. Sculpture and archi- 
tecture appear to have been advancing together, and 
there is, accordingly, a uniformity between the chapel 
and the tomb, Its sculptor was Pietro Torregiano, a 
singular man, who flourished at the dawn of the great 
revival of art in the fifteenth century. He was a 
Florentine, and a fellow-student with Michael Angelo ; 
and it is said that in a dispute respecting comparative 
proficiency, he struck the great artist a blow which 
broke the bridge of his nose, and left a mark never 
eradicated. In the zenith of his reputation he came to 
England, and amongst other works engaged, under 
special contract, to execute this tomb,—a work by 
which he is now almost exclusively known. It is further 
recorded of him that, passing into Spain, he fell into 
the hands of the Inquisition, being denounced as guilty 
of impiety and sacrilege in breaking an image of the 
Virgin Mary, which he himself had made for a hidalgo, 
who afterwards refused to pay him his price; and that 
he escaped the auto-de-fé by starving himself to death! 

The pedestal of the tomb is of black marble, but the 
figures, pilasters, rilievos, rose-branches, &c., which 
adorn it, as directed by King Henry’s will, are ail of 
gilt copper. The figures of the monarch and his 
queen, designed in a style of great simplicity, lie upen 
the tomb with their hands raised in attitude of prayer. 
There is an extremely natural expression in the eoun- 
tenances of the royal pair. On the angles are little 
angels seated, and at the ends are the royal arms and 
quarterings, while on each side, boldly sculptured, are 
wreaths of fruit and flowers, inclosing circular plates 
of cast metal, in which are small whole-length figures 
of the king’s patron saints, termed in the will his 
* avoures.” The entire execution indicates not only a 
highly improved state of art, as compared with the 
monuments both of times immediately preceding and 
subsequent, but is a work of genius worthy of a com- 
parison with any in the Abbey. But we have a more 
decided proof of the improved state of art in England 
at that time, in the screen or “ closure” which sur- 
rounds the tomb, than in the tomb itself,—the one 
being the work of a talented foreigner, the other the 
production of English artists. The screen is a most 
elaborate work of art, and a very fine specimen of what 
is technically termed “ founding in open work.” It is 
of brass and copper, designed in the pointed style of 
decoration, and is of an oblong form. At each angle 
rises an octagonal tower, and.on each side there is an 
arched doorway, surmounted by a large rose and a 
shield of arms. A projecting cornice and a parapet, 
ornamented with the king’s badges, form the summit ; 
and at the sides, on the transverse plates, between the 
two divisions into-which the upright compartments are 
separated, is a long inscription to the memory of the 
monarch. Of the statues which adorned this screen, 
there are now only four remaining. 

The monuments subsequent to this period plainly 
intimate a falling off inart. ‘The one to the memory 
of Queen Elizabeth, erected by James I., though lofty 
and magnificent, has been rendered meretricious by 
painting and gilding; that of Elizabeth’s rival and 
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victim, Mary of Scotland, is better, and the figure in 
white marble is more delicate. The artists (or fashion) 
still adhered to the recumbent position; but the ad- 
vance which had been gained in quietness of expression 
and variety in the flowing folds of the drapery, by the 
artists of the preceding reigns, was lost, and vainly 
attempted to be compensated by the introduction of 
numerous surrounding figures, either kneeling at 
prayer or recumbent. The monument erected by the 
great Lord Burleigh to the memory of Mildred his 
wife, and their daughter Lady Ann, Countess of Oxford, 
though very costly, is rendered ineffective by being gilt 
and painted. The tomb of King James's “ Burleigh” 
is plainer, and the figures are in a purer style, though 
of course stretched out in the all-prevailing and un- 
meaning posture. His first wife is laid on his right 
side, and a vacant space is left for his second, Frances 
Bridget, who was of the noble house of Chandos ; but 
she, with the pride of family, refused to allow her statue 
to occupy the /eft, and the space is still vacant. The 
monument of Sir Henry Norris, created Lord Norris 
by Queen Elizabeth, is also somewhat of an exception, 
and there are one or two others which deserve likewise 
to be qualifyingly excepted, as displaying an appear- 
ance of nature in the figures: but all the monuments 
of this period may be generally dismissed, as exhibiting 
a degree of magnificence without simplicity, and effort 
without taste. Nicholas Stone, however, flourished 
during this period ;—an artist of considerable merit 
and ingenuity. And somewhat later, during the era 
of the Interregnum, when public opinion and public 
fury were strongly directed against every work of art 
that savoured in the slightest degree of popish pro- 
pensities, there was erected at least one monument 
in this Abbey which distinctly proves that sculpture 
was not altogether extinct: it is to the memory of 
Colonel Edward Popham, an officer in Oliver Crom- 
well’s army, and his lady, whose statues, in white 
marble, as large as life, stand under a lofty canopy, 
resting their arms, in a thoughtful posture, upon a 
marble altar. It is very well executed. 

After the Restoration we find that Cibber, Bushnell, 
and Grinling Gibbons, were conspicuous in calling the 
attention of the British publie to the neglected art of 
statuary. But the monuments of this reviving period 
partake of the affected and pedantic character of the 
time, and gods and goddesses, personifications of 
virtues, and other allegorized conceits, are very abun- 
dant. 

Roubilliac, Rysbrach, and Scheemakers, French and 
Flemish artists, succeeded ; and the abbey is enriched 
with many of their productions. Roubilliae was un- 
doubtedly a man of genius, and his monument to Lady 
Nightingale in the Abbey has been very generally 
admired. It consists of three figures, the lady expiring 
by her husband’s side, while he, with a look of horror, 
alarm, and astonishment, is springing forward to in- 
tercept the dart of death, aimed by a skeleton emerging 
from below, and enveloped in drapery. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be finer than the expression on the coun- 
tenance of the male figure—it is perfect. But though 
the celebrated anatomist, John Hunter, pronounced 
the figure of the skeleton to be a faultless representa- 
tion, yet there is something in the subject itself which 
fails of that effective power which one might naturally 
expect from it. The artist was aware of the incongruity 
of giving a visible form to a metaphysical idea; and 
the drapery from which the skeleton seems suddenly to 
start is well conceived and adjusted. That “there is 
but a step between the sublime and the ridiculous” has 
high modern authority; and in this instance it is veri- 
fied. In spite of the exquisite sculpture, the ordinary 
spectator is balanced between an inclination to smile 
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rather puny, though it is in proportion to the othe 
figures. The idea, however, is not new. Roubilligg 
himself, incited by his success in this figure, has intyo, 
duced skeletons in other monuments. Pigalle, a fellow. 
countryman and contemporary of Roubilliac, has alg 
introduced a skeleton, intended to represent Death 
which is likewise enveloped in drapery, in his mony. 
ment to Marshal Saxe, in the church of St. Thomas 
at Strasburg. 

Thomas Banks, who has a tablet erected to his 
memory in the Abbey, has left a fine specimen of 
his abilities in the monument to Sir Eyre Coote, |; 
consists of two figures, as large as life,—one a Mahratta 
captive, the other a Victory. The Mahratta figure jg 
an admirable production of art—the chissel has given 
life to stone. The colossal monument to the great Ear] 
of Chatham, by John Bacon, is magnificent ;—its very 
magnificence alone would recommend it, had it no other 
merit. General Wolfe’s is also worthy of record, ag jg 
Sir Isaac Newton’s, Handel's, and a host of others, 
which it would be useless and absurd to specify in an 
article such as this. We mention them for the purpose 
of showing the rapid strides which the art of’ sculpture 
took in the latter part of the last century. Though 
still encumbered with conceits, and revelling in alle. 
gories,—in the production of which the imagination was 
racked to devise new forms, in which earth, ocean, fame, 
the virtues, Britannia, and other emblematic designs, 
might be pressed into service,—still there was a high 
degree of talent manifested, the displays of which 
will command the respect and admiration of all who 
have the slightest pretensions to appreciate and enjey 
the efforts and the triumphs of art. 

We now reach our own times, in which it may be 
safely asserted that statuary has arrived at the highest 
perfection which the annals of the Abbey ean exhibit, 
Flaxman’s monument to Lord Mansfield is one of 
the noblest which England can boast. The Earl, in 
his judicial robes, is seated in a curule chair, placed 
on a lofty pedestal. On each side are figures of Jus- 
tice and Wisdom, while behind is a figure of Death, 
as represented by the ancients—a youth leaning on 
an extinguished torch. The monument is judiciously 
placed between pillars, so as to enable the spectator to 
walk round it. Adjoining it is a sumptuous cenotaph, 
to the memory of Captain Lord Manners and two others, 
by Nollekens—the correct and accurate Nollekens— 
whose busts perpetuate the features of a host of Britain's 
best and brightest worthies. We mentioned in the 
preceding article that the monuments to Pitt and Fox 
were amongst the productions of Westmacott, and 
we now only add the name of Chantry. This truly 
admirable scfilptor seems to aim at uniting, in a single 
statue, all that inferior artists labour to express in a 
multiplicity of figures and of ornament. Stern majesty 
and solemn grace beam from the productions of his 
chissel ;—he requires neither conceit nor allegory to 
enable him to reach the perfection of his “ craft.” The 
statue of Francis Horner, who closed his short but 
useful life in 1817,—the majestic one of Watt, and the 
one just erected to Canning, which is characterized by 
the highest efforts of his genius, are alone sufficient to 
place him in the first rank of his profession. 

We have not mentioned the south transept of the 
Abbey, so well known as “ Poets’ Corner,” as the 
monuments are more indebted for their interest to the 
names they bear, than to the art of the sculptor. Here 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English poetry, has his 
memorial—though now much defaced; Milton, whose 
mind pierced into the “ region of invisibles ;” Shakspeare, 
whose empire was man; Butler, the quaint and witty ; 
“rare Ben Jonson,” Dryden, Cowley, Phillips, Spenser, 
Prior, Thomson, Rowe, Gay, Goldsmith, Addison, 
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names are, however, wanting :—Pope, whose muse con- 
tributed to the monuments of others, has no memorial 
here; and we want Walter Scott by the side of William 
Shakspeare. The great Duke of Argyle, immortalized 
by Scott in the ‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian ;’ Isaac Barrow, 
the father of English divinity; Isaae Casaubon, the 
rofound scholar and learned critic, who found a shelter 
in England ; William Catnden, the antiquarian; Gran- 
yille Sharpe, the friend of man and of the negro face, 
have also memorials here. Washington Irving, in his 
‘Sketch Book,’ says of this spot :—‘‘I passed some 
time in Poets’ Corner which oceupies an end of one of 
the transepts, or cross aisles, of the abbey. The monu- 
ments are generally simple, for the lives of literary 
men afford no Striking themes for the sculptor. Shak- 
speare and Addison have statues erected to their memo- 
ries; but the greater part havé busts, medallions, and 
sometimes mere inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
dmplicity of these memorials, I have always observed 
that the visiters to the abbey retain longest about 
them. A kinder and fonder feeling takes place of that 
cold curiosity of vague admiration with which they 
gaze on the splendid monuments of the great and the 
heroic. They linger about these as about the tombs 
of friends and companions; for itideed there is some- 
thing of companionship between the author and the 
reader. Other meti are known to posterity only through 
the medium of histury, which is continually growing 
faint and dbsture; but the intercourse between the 
author and his féllow-men is ever iiew, active, and 
immediate: he has lived for therm more than for him- 
self; he has sactificed surrounding enjoyments, and 
shut himself out from the delights of social life, that 
he might the more immediately commune with distant 
minds and distant ages. Well may the world cherish 
his renown ; for it has been pitreliased, not by deeds of 
violence and blood, but by the diligent dispensation 
of pleasure. Well may posterity be grateful to his 
memory ; for he has left it ai inheritance, not of empty 
names and sounding actions, but whole treasures of 
wisdom, bright gems of thought, and golden veins of 
language.” 

The cloisters of the Abbey are on the south side of 
the church, and remain nearly entire. In them are 
the monuments of some of the earlier abbots, and ad- 
joining them is Westminster School. To the north- 
west once stood the Sanctuary, where many a daring 
criminal was sheltered, and several royal persons took 
refuge, during the disastrous civil wars of England. 
Westward of the Abbey was the Almonry (the Ambry, 
as it is now vulgarly called, degraded as it is into a 
street of the most squalid and wietehed description), 
where Caxton printed ‘The Gate and Play of the 
Chesse,’ the first book he printed in this country, and, 
if not the first in England, amongst the very first; 
the house is yet standing. The old father of printing 
himself is not buried, as he ought to have been, in the 
Abbey ; he lies in the adjoining church of St. Mar- 
guret’s, where the Roxburgh Club have erected a neat 
atid appropriate monument to his memory. 

In this hasty manner we have run over a period of 
about five hundred years, and of which Westminster 
Abbey contains, monuments appertaining to every gene- 
ration. The admirer of the art of sculpture has here as 
ample a field as the moralist in which to enjoy his pecu- 
liar taste. Upwards of four hundred monuments to 
characters more or less illustrious, besides a vast number 
of tablets and tombs, fill the place, which is still accu- 
mulating its treasures. We could have wished that a 
rigid spirit had all along presided over the admission of 
these memorials of the dead—that the Abbey had become 
a truly sacred enclosure, regulated by higher principles 
than financial ones—and that the privilege of being 
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sured by the ability to pay the fees. Of the 6000/, 
voted by the nation to Bacon for the monument to 
Earl Chatham, 700/. were appropriated by the Chapter 
as the fees of admission! What a mockery is it that 
the monument of Newton should be associated with 
that of the “ carver in ordinary” of Charles IL.,— 
that a murdefed rake, whose merit was his money, and 
his fate the singularity of being shot in his own chariot, 
on a Sunday, in Pall-Mall, should claim the attention, 
and divide the ititerest, with Perceval, slain in the lobby 
of the House of Cotiiimons ;—that a child of a gentle- 
man of the royal bedehamber should fill a space which 
might have been occupied by one grown grey in the 
service of the human race! In our opinion, Westminster 
Abbey should be peculiarly a privileged place—the 
sanctuary of valour—of genius—of rank illustrious in 
the service of its country—of beauty and Virtue con- 
spicuous in their influence on society. Addison, in his 
beautiful remarks on the subject, observes that, “* when 
he meets with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, his 
heart melts with compassion; and when he sees the 
tombs of parents themselves, he considers the vanity of 
grieving for those whom we must quickly follow.” 
ut this is a general way of moralising, applicable to 
any dormitory of the dead. Westminster Abbey should 
be exempted as being the resting homestead of all who 
have risen to eminence in active life, and by their station, 
character, or genius, shed an influence on the world. 

We have already quoted from the admirable paper 
of Washington Irving on Westminster Abbey, and 
eannot do better than conclude this article with his 
closing reflections. 

“I endeavoured to form some arrangement in my 
mind of the objects I had been contemplating, but 
found they were already falling into indistinctness and 
confusion. Names, inscriptions, trophies, had all 
become confounded in my recollection, though I had 
scarcely taken my foot off the threshold. What, thought 
I, is this vast assemblage of sepulchres but a treasury 
of humiliation; a huge pile of reiterated homilies on 
the emptiness of renown, and the certainty of oblivion ' 
It is indeed the empire of death ;—his great shadowy 
palace, where he sits in state mocking at the relics of 
human glory, and spreading dust and forgetfulness on 
the monuments of princes. How idle a boast, after all, 
is the immortality of a name! Time is ever silently 
turning over his pages; we are too much engrossed by 
the story of the present to think of the characters and 
anecdotes that gave interest to the past, and each age 
is a volume thrown aside to be speedily forgotten. The 
idol of to-day pushes the liéro of yesterday out of our 
recollection, and will in turn be supplanted by his 
successor of to-morrow. ‘ Our fathers,’ says Sir 
Thomas Brown, ‘ find their graves in our short memo- 
ries, and sadly tell us how we may be buried in our 
survivors.’ History fades into fable ;—fact becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy ; the inscription 
moulders from the. tablet ;—the statue falls from the 
pedestal. Colutnns, arches, pyramids, what are they 
but heaps of sand; and their epitaphs but characters 
written in the dust! What is the security of a tomb, or 
the perpetuity of an embalmment? The remains of 
Alexander the Great have been scattered to the wind, 
and his empty sarcophagus is now the mere curiosity of 
amuseum, ‘The Egyptian muminies which Cambyses 
or time hath spared, avarice now consumeth ; Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams*.’ 

“© What then is to ensure this pile which now towers 
above me from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums ? 
The time must come when its gilded vaults, which now 
spring so loftily, shall lie in rubbish beneath the feet ; 
when, instead of the sound of melody and praise, the 
wind shall whistle through the broken arches, and the 
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numbered amongst the illustrious dead was not mea- 


* Sir Thomas Brown, 
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owl hoot from the shattered tower ;—when the garish | as if in mockery of the dead. Thus man passes away: 
sunbeam shall break into these gloomy mansions of | his name perishes from record and recollection ; his 
death ; and the ivy twine round the fallen column, and | history is as a tale that is told, and his very monumen; 
the fox-glove hang its blossoms about the nameless urn, | becomes a ruin.” 
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